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THE CENOTAPH OF BURNS. 
(With an Engraving.) 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, 


“Oh ! child of song, the voice of memory brings 
Strange recollections of thy life and lyre.”—Prince. 


It is impossible to write, or even to think of 
the name of Burns, without feelings of delight, 
affection, and astonishment, | Like the breeze, 
when it sweeps across the strings of the Eolian 
harp, the memory of his productions comes 
upon the heart as the murmurings of wild, 
sweet, and fitful music. There never yet was 
aman born under similar circumstances who 
produced so great—so universal an influence 
upon his fellow-creatures as Burns. Not only 
are his songs carolled by the peasantry of his 
native Scotland—who are all as familiar with 
them as with the articles of their religious faith 
—but there is scarcely an individual throughout 
England, whatever may be his station, who 
has not in his memory some portion of the 
works of the immortal ploughman. When we 
take into consideration the lowness of his birth, . 
the hardships which beset him in his earliest 
years, and the adverse circumstances which 


were his almost constant companions through 
life, we cannot but muse upon him with won- 
der. He forms the greatest and most striking 
proof, if proof were wanting, that genius can 
neither be produced by the favourable aspects 
that shine upon its birth, nor by a youth spent 
in ease and affluence, and aided by all the 
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refinements of education. “Genius is a boon 
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bestowed by God himself, and is as likely to 
burst forth in the dwelling of the lowly peasant, 
amid the rudest scenes of Nature, as in the 
stately mansion of the noble, in the centre of 
wide and fair ancestral domains. What Burns 
might have been, had he enjoyed the advantage 
of what is termed a learned education, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to conjecture. He 
possessed all the elements of a great poet— 
humour, wit, pathos, a correct observance of 
nature, a love for the wild and legendary, and 
a powerful and sublime conception. His con- 
versational talents were of an extremely high 
order, and this was one of his most baneful 
gifts, because it led him into society—very 
often into the society of those who had far 


‘more capabilities of appreciating the man than 
| the poet. These, too, were the parties who were 


most likely to decry the genius of Burns, for 
the purpose of bringing him. down to their 
own level. They had witnessed his shining 
and brilliant superiority in the companies with 
which they mingled, and they had felt over- 
powered and crushed by the keenness of his 
wit, and the withering blight of his sarcasm, 
in which latter propensity he was too prone to 
indulge, although he did so, in most instances, 
from the exuberance of his animal spirits, and 
from the distaste which he had to anything 
bordering upon common-place egotism. There 
is no true poet who is a hypocrite—there is 
no genuine son of genius who can subscribe to |. 
the rales and observances which trammel ordi- | ; 
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nary men of the world—they cannot submit to 
mole their way through life—they will not grub 
themselves into the sunlight of existence — 
they do not creep through the dirty sewers and 
channels of life for the sake of cultivating the 
graces of the god Mammon. They will not 
consent to bow before a mere creature of wealth, 
and make their bones, sinews, hearts, thoughts, 
and soul his property; and all for what ?—to 
obtain the privilege to craw] like a worm through 
the earth? “‘to ask for leave to toil?” No! 
—we must have sky as well as clouds—we 
must have sunshine as well as shadow—we 
must have stars as well as darkness—we must 
have heaven as well as earth, and we must 
have poets in the world, who are in truth—not 
to speak irreverently—the sky, the sunshine, 
the stars, and the heaven of life. What would 
be the state of the human mind now if Shaks- 
pere, Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Byron, Burns, anda galaxy of other glorious 
orbs which have burned in the hemisphere 
of poesy, had never had a being? What 
would have supplied the loss of the life-like 
and mighty creations of Shakspere—the lofty 
and angelic shapes of Milton—the profound 
philosophy of Wordsworth—the pure and in- 
tellectual emanations of Shelley—the eloquent 
and visionary profundity of Coleridge—the 
proud and demi-god misanthropy of Byron— 
or the humour, the pathos, the powers of 
description, and the sublimity of Burns? The 
utilitarians may scoff at these things, but 
I firmly believe and will uphold that my 
words are, in this instance, those of truth, and 
will raise an echo in the souls of many of my 
readers. Burns was the poet of Nature. He 
did not occupy his pen with themes of mawkish 
and refined sentimentality, nor did he lose 
himself in a labyrinth of impracticable specu- 
lations. He was not a religious poet, according 
to the conventional acceptation of the term ; 
nor was he even a moral poet, according to the 
same acceptation. What he felt he expressed 
in rhyme, and if he exhibited more frailties in 
his productions than many other bards, it was 
not because he was more faulty than others of 
his craft, but because he was more ingenuous, 
and would not lie even in verse. He had his 
follies, and he had his temptations. If the 
latter had not seductively, and almost irresis- 
tibly, beset his path, few of the former would 
have had an existence. Let those who have 
been born and bred in obscurity, poverty, and 
toil, suddenly find themselves raised into 
popularity—let them be flattered by the rich, 
and courted by the middle class—let them, 
in addition to this, be engaged in a business 
which leads men to taverns; and let the 
intoxicating glass be on all sides held out 


to them—TI say let them encounter this, and 
see what will be their fate. But Burns was 
not a drunkard; and in making this assertion, 
I do so on the best of testimonies—that of 
Mr. Findlater, who was the immediate super- 
visor of Burns, as collector in the district of 
Dumfries. He says :—* I have seen Burns in 
all his various phases, in his convivial moments, 
in his sober moods, and in the bosom of his 
family ; indeed, I believe I saw more of him 
than any other individual had occasion to see, 
after he became an excise officer, and I never 
beheld anything like the gross enormities with 
which he is now charged. That when set down 
in an evening, with a few friends whom he 
liked, he was apt to prolong the social hour 
beyond the bounds which prudence would 
dictate, is unquestionable; but in his family, 
I will venture to say, he was never seen 
otherwise than attentive and affectionate to a 
high degree.” 

Can any evidence be more conclusive than 
this? So much for the drunkenness of Burns! 
His calumniators did not content themselves 
with insinuating it in his lifetime, but openly 
asserted it after his decease—the living ass 
kicks the dead lion with impunity. I conceive 
that his private life had nothing to do with his 
poetical character, any more than the domestic 
qualities of a merchant have to do with the 
goods he offers for sale—if the merchandize be 
of a good quality and suitable for his customers, 
they purchase it—if otherwise, no estimable 
domestic virtue in the seller prevents the buyers 
from seeking other markets. 

There never was a poet who had finer sus- 
ceptibilities, or a truer perception of the beau- 
tiful, than Burns. From the lowly daisy 
peeping out in the field, to the stars shining in 
the sky above him, all had an equal charm for 
him, and alternately became subjects for his 
Muse. He was an enthusiastic admirer of 
female loveliness—as indeed all poets are—and 
many a lowly peasant-girl, who but for him 
might have bloomed unnoticed, is immortalized 
by the magic of his rhyme. He says, in one 
of his letters, ‘‘ Whenever I want to be more 
than ordinary in song, to be in some degree 
equal to your divine airs, do you imagine I fast 
and pray for the celestial emanation ?—tout au 
contraire. I havea glorious recipe, the very 
one that, for his own use, was invented by the 
divinity of healing and poetry, when first he 
piped to the flocks of Admetus,—I put myself 
on a regimen of admiring a fine woman.” And 
as long as poetry and music retain their hold 
upon the humen heart, so long will the namesof 
Bonnie Jean and Highland Mary be as familiar 
and as hallowed by men as the objects they 
themselves have worshipped. Many others 


also live in his songs, but cannot be enumerated 


in this brief article. I cannot do better, how- 
ever, than quote the following passage from 
the writings of that highly-gifted woman, Mrs. 
Jameson :—‘‘ The original blue eyes which 
inspired that sweet song, ‘ Her ee’n sae bonnie 
blue,’ belonged to a Miss Jeffreys, now mar- 
ried, and living at New York. We owe ‘She’s 
fair and she’s false,’ to the fickleness of a 
Miss Jane Stuart, who, it is said, jilted the 
poet’s friend, Alexander Cunningham. —‘ The 
bonnie wee thing,’ was a very little, very 
lovely creature, a Miss Davies; and the song, 
it has been well said, is as brief and as beauti- 
ful as the lady herself. The heroine of ‘O 
saw you bonnie Leslie,’ is now Mrs. Cumming 
of Logie. Mrs. Dugald Stewart, herself a 
delightful poetess, inspired the pastoral song 
of Afton Water; and every woman has an 
interest in ‘Green grow the Rashes.’ All 
the compliments that were ever paid us by the 
other sex, in prose and verse, may be summed 
up in Burn’s line :— 

* What signifies the life o’ man, an *twere na for the 
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Let us take a hurried glance at his career 
through life. He was the eldest son of William 
Burnes, a small farmer near the town of Ayr. 
Labour was his portion from his earliest years, 
yet still he received a tolerable education. His 
mind became filled with a yearning for poetry 
and romance, from the tales which were told 
to him by an old unlettered woman, who lived 
in his father’s family. Her memory was well 
stored with adventures of fairies, witches, 
warlocks, ghosts, and goblins, which she most 
devoutly believed, and therefore retailed with 
corresponding earnestness. Love was the 
theme of his first poetical effusions. 
he published a volume of poems, to enable 
him to obtain funds to carry him to Jamaica, 
where he had engaged himself as assistant 
overseer to a plantation, not being able to earn 
a living in his native country. He was advised, 
on account of the great sensation which his 
poems had produced, to go to Edinburgh. He 
did so, and published a new edition of his 
work. ‘The result surpassed his highest hopes, 
and after remaining about a year in Edinburgh, 
he took a farm near Dumfries, and also ob- 
tained a situation as anexciseman. He married 
his “‘bonnie Jean,” and considered himself 
settled, but after a trial of three years and a 
half, he found that his farm would not answer 
his purpose, and he abandoned it. He con- 
tributed numerous exquisite songs, adapted to 
old Scottish airs, to a periodical which was 
published in Edinburgh. Numbers courted 


his society, fascinated by his talents and his 
conversational powers, and he was consequently 
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led into occasional excesses. These, c combined 
with a passionate temperament, and many 
worldly troubles, brought on a premature de- 
cline; and he died in 1796, at the age of thirty- 
seven. 

No sooner was the mighty spirit departed, 
than his countrymen began to think how they 
could do honour to his lifeless clay. They, 
who would have scrupled at parting with the 
veriest trifle to aid the living genius, thought 
it an honour that they should participate in the 
contribution of large sums to raise monuments 
and mausoleums to the dead. When Burns 
was in spirit and in body a dweller on the earth, 

“ The selfish world withheld the due reward,— 

Worshipped the poet, but o’erlooked the man.” 
So writes Prince, a man of great and unques- 
tionable genius, in our own day, and one who 
has poured forth the glowing and natural 
emanations of his truly poetic mind in “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” despite of 
circumstances more adverse than those which 
beset Burns himself. Let us hope that happier 
influences will brighten the lot of our English 
Burns, than those which shone on the Scottish 
bard! 

Burns was interred in Dumfries, and since 
then a costly mausoleum has been erected to 
his memory there. Other monuments have 
also been raised in honour of his undying fame ; 
and perhaps the most interesting of all is the 
one which illustrates this article. It is situated 
in Ayrshire, in the native parish of Burns, and 
near the Auld Brig o’Doon, and Alloway’s 
auld haunted kirk, where witches and warlocks 
were wont to hold their nocturnal meetings. 
Tt was through the ribs and arches of an old 
Gothic window in this sacred edifice that Tam 
’Shanter beheld the witches tripping merrily 
to the sounds of their infernal master’s bagpipe. 
The foundation stone of the cenotaph was laid 
in 1820, by Sir Alexander Boswell, (son of the 
celebrated biographer of Johnson) and he made 
on the occasion a speech which was perhaps 
never surpassed for feeling and eloquence. 
The scenery around the cenotaph is exceedingly 
beautiful and romantic, and no one can gaze 
upon the monument without a host of reflec- 
tions arising in the mind. The lowly peasant- 
boy may be pictured gazing reverently and 
fearfully on the “auld kirk,” filled with strange 
superstitions, and undefinable apprehensions. 
He little thought that after-ages would behold 
innumerable pilgrims bending their steps to 
this spot merely to gaze on what had been 
charmed and sanctified by his own genius. He 
little thought then that multitudes from all 
lands would journey to the place of his resi- 
dence, merely to have the satisfaction of standing 
beneath the roof where he first saw the light. 
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Festivals are annually held in all parts of the 
globe to celebrate the anniversary of his birth 
—statues have been raised in memory of him 
—-streets have been called after him—the paths 
where he loved to muse are sought out— 
sculpture has chiselled his creations into sub- 
stance—no scene that he named has painting 
left unembodied—and the land in which he 
dwelt is called the Land of Burns. Wherever 
his countrymen abide, there may be heard the 
songs of Burns; and in almost every part of 
the globe his poetry is breathed with rapture. 
The most trivial thing that was once his has 
been purchased at an enormous price, and 
treasured as a sacred relic. A monument has 
lately been erected to Highland Mary—a poor 
and unsophisticated country girl —only because 
she was dear to and celebrated by him. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Campbell, Montgo- 
mery, and a host of other bards, have sung his 
praises, and eloquence has exhausted itself in 
glorifying his memory. He who was in life a 
poor peasant, a toiling farmer, a drudging ex- 
ciseman, and who had to ask on his bed of 
death a paltry loan to save him from the horrors 
of a gaol, is now—Burns! 


ABSURDITIES. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Whatever sceptic could enquire for, 
For every why he had a wherefore.”—Hupisras. 


What a curious and instructive lesson might 
be taught by a record of the fallacies in philo- 
sophy, morals, and religion, which have been 
promulgated even under the sanction of the 
most enlightened minds, and have become the 
derision of succeeding generations. The picture 
would indeed be humiliating to the vanity of 
our race, but it would be fraught with materials 
for sober thinking and profound investigation. 
it is not our intention in this paper to embrace 
so wide a field, but merely to string together, 
in a sort of olla podrida, a few instances of 
the absurdities of past and present times. 

Few subjects have more engaged the attention 
of mankind than the origin of the world, and 
the race of beings which ‘it inhabit.” Passing 
over all the rude notions of the ancients, we 
shall select a few of the theories of modern 
wisdom. Mons. Cherreau, in his “ History of 
the World,” informs us that it was created on 
the 6th of September, which happened on a 
Friday, and a little before four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Mons. de Maillet proves that our 
great progenitor, Adam, was originally a fish, 
and adds that our marine parents had their tails 
forked ere they became amphibious. Lord 
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Montboddo, the Scotch metaphysician, incon- 
testibly proved, to the satisfaction of all but 
the most sceptical, that men had originally 
tails projecting from the gable-end of their 
bodies, which so far decreased in size in after 
generations, that the appendage became in due 
time extinct. ‘‘ Does not,” he argues, ‘ the 
very bottom of the vertebrae, or back bone, 
convince any one that it is palpaby blunt, and 
must formerly have been cut?” Besides, the 
celebrated Dr. Bergman, author of ‘* Chemical 
Essays,” gives an account of a people with 
cats-tails; and Dr. Guindant says that, in 
1771, the islands of Formosa, the Molucca, 
and Philippine, had whole races of men with 
tails. Mons, P. Bertrand is of opinion that 
man was produced from virgin mud, impreg- 
nated by the sun’s perpendicular rays! Dr, 
Darwin, the poet and philosopher, says that 
man is nothing more “ than a branch or elon- 
gation of the parent stem—a living filament 
edging into a fibre,” and that ‘‘ man, at first, 
floating amidst a liquid element, is nothing but 
a tadpole ;” but he afterwards escapes into 
another element, and, like a tadpole, ‘‘ changes 
into a frog, and becomes an aerial animal.” 
The learned Doctor further assures us, that 
‘mankind, in their embryo state, are aquatic 
animals, and resemble gnats and frogs.” He 
is also of opinion that men were originally 
quadrupeds, for he says, ‘‘ some parts of the 
body are not yet so convenient to an erect 
attitude as to a horizontal one.’ The Doctor 
feelingly laments that we have neither horns 
nor wings, for he says— 

““ Proud man alone in wailing weakness born ; 

No horns protect him, and no plumes adorn.” 
Buffon and Helvetius imagined that mankind 
were originally monkies, and Blumenbach is of 
opinion that a method of manufacturing men, 
might yet be discovered. In this opinion he is 
not singular, for several German philosophers 
have contended for the probability of this 
theory. Payne Knight thinks that Adam was 
an African black, and John Hunter, the cele- 
brated anatomist, believed that the human 
species were originally black, because black 
animals will breed white ones, but no white 
will breed black ones. Dr. Beddoes washed 
his servant Sambo all over with oxygenated 
muriatic acid, but Sambo remained the same 
after these philosophical ablutions. Dr. Cam- 
per tells us that the race of blacks originated 
from the commerce of whites with ourang- 
outangs and pongoes, or that these monsters 
became, by gradual improvement, men. But 
Lord Kaimes, as if to settle the question, says, 
in his Sketches, vol. i. p. 29, “that the negro 
colour is owing to an ancient custom in Africa 


of dyeing the skin black.” Milton has told 
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us in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” that our first parents 
had their converzationes and téte-a-tétes, but 
Lord Montboddo and other philosophers are 
of opinion, that language is not natural to 
man, but that men sung before they talked, in 
a sort of humming noise or recitative. We are 
foolish enough in the present day to believe 
that Adam and Eve were male and female, but 
alas! while in a state of ignorance, into what 
errors we fall, for philosophers have proved 
that the human race was at one time herma- 
phrodites, and De Sales shews that originally 
all were thus formed. Dr. Adam Clarke, one 
of the first scholars of his time, a man who 
could preach in twelve languages, in his Com- 
mentatory on the Bible, (Genesis, chap. 3,) 
tells us that the serpent that tempted Eve was a 
creature of the ape or ourang-outang kind. Some 
writers pretend to know the precise mark the 
Almighty set upon Cain, for they say he was 
changed into a black, and thus became the 
parent of the negro race. Linnaeus thinks 
that our first parents were originally giants ; 
but that mankind, from one generation to 
another, owing to poverty, extreme labour, 
and other causes, have considerably diminished 
in size. Abbé Rochon tells us that there is a 
small race of people existing in the island of 
Madagascar, only three feet high, and Le 
Vaillant, a lively French traveller, informs us 
of a race of ladies who were born with aprons! 

Volumes might be filled with the opinions 
that have been expressed respecting the creation 
and formation of the world. The Plutonists 
account for it by the action of fire; and the 
Neptunists by the action of water. Some 
geologists contend that it was created in ex- 
actly six days; others, that it must have 
occupied many thousands of years in its 
formation ; but Dr. Darwin tells us that the 
creation of the earth was spontaneous :— 

“ Hence, without parent, by spontaneous birth, 

Rose the first specks of animated earth.” 

Olaus Rudbeck was convinced that the Garden 
of Eden was situated in Lapland. The writer 
of this paper has in his possession a curious 
work, which he purchased at Amesbury, near 
Stonehenge, a few years back, of a very ec- 
centric character named Browne. It is entitled 
“An Illustration of Stonehenge and Abury, 
by H. Browne.” The author of this work is 
of opinion that Paradise was situated in the 
east, but that after the fall, Adam, journeying 
as far as Wiltshire, took up his abode and 
resided there during his life, and he is further 
of opinion that the mysterious Temple of 
Abury, or Amesbury, was either erected by 
Adam or his immediate descendants, in order 
to mark the event of the fall, the temple being 
arranged in the form of a serpent. This same 


gentleman also considers Stonehenge to have 
been the work of the Antediluvians. Again, 
the French Savans, who accompanied Bona- 
parte in his expedition to Egypt, were of 
opinion that the Pyramids of Ghizeh were 
erected before the flood. 

Noah’s ark has been a favourite subject of 
speculation. The Rev. Mr. Maurice, in his 
** Asiatic Researches,” speaks of an astrono- 
mical library in that vessel, and Mr. Davies, 
author of the ‘ Celtic Researches,” tells us 
that Noah studied his nautical almanack by the 
light of jewels and pearls. 

We have also microscopic speculators. Sturm 
says there are millions of insects in the smallest 
crumbs of bread; and Malezieu asserts that 
he has seen living animals twenty-seven millions 
of times smaller than a mite ; and as light and life 
are, with some, concomitant ideas, Niewentyt has 
computed that, in a second of time, there 
escapes out of a farthing rushlight, ten million 
of million times more particles of light than 
the number of grains of sand computed to be 
contained in the earth. 

Dr. Skrimshire talks of the theoretical bliss 
of a pair of earth-worms,—of the rapture of 
fishes,—and pronounces a lamentation over 
caterpillars, because they have no sex. He 
also tells us of the fine feelings of the mind of 
the moth. The same writer also maintained 
that snails reproduced their heads when cut off. 
This was denied by a Mr. Coote, who said 
that not above five or six out of a thousand, 
(after a trial, we presume) did really reproduce 
their heads. The late Sir William Herschell 
says that the sun is hot, that it is a habitable 
world, and that it contains mountains; but 
Mr. Knight says it is as cold as eternal winter. 
Von Haan saw the hills distinctly, and calcu- 
lates to a nicety their relative height. Bishop 
Wilkins discoursed on the probability of a 
passage to the moon, and we recommend his 
dissertation to all incipient aeronauts. 

For many years we were credulous enough 
to believe that a tree was a tree, and a flower 
a flower, but on enlarging our botanical know- 
ledge, we perceived the erroneousness of this 
antiquated notion, for Dr. Smith, the late 
president of the Linnaean society, makes this 
query :—‘‘ May not the exercise of the vital 
functions of plants be attended with some 
degree of sensation, however low, and some 
consequent share of happiness?” Other illus- 
trious-philosophers have seen with penetrating 
eyes the grass grow, have witnessed the pulsa- 
tion of trees, and observed how they got sick 
and feverish when wounded, requiring vegetable 
plaisters to heal them. (Vide Transactions of 
Society of Arts, vol. XVIII.) Dr. Darwin, 
in his ‘“ Philologia,” labours hard to prove 
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that shrubs are animals, and the theory of the 
sexes of plants is well known. 

Amongst the various theorists of our own 
times, Mr. Malthus has incontestibly proved 
that the world is much too small for its popu- 
lation, and a Mr. Wiliiams -has stated that, in 
five hundred years time, the coal mines will 
fail. Lord Napier, the great inventor of Lo- 
garithms, prophesied the end of the world, 
but outlived his own prediction. O'Flaherty, 
an Irish historian, deserves praise for his re- 
markable accuracy, for he informs us that just 
forty days before the deluge, on the 15th of 
September, which fell that year upon a Satur- 
day, three men came, with fifty women, to 
people Ireland, but the flood disappointed their 
intentions. Again, three hundied and twelve 
years after the deluge, a man, with his wife and 
three sons, with their wives, arrived in Ireland, 
and founded a new colony. The name of this 
gentleman was Partholan. 


[To be continued. } 


THE DESERTER. 


A TALE.—BY G. E. 8S. 


Edward and Stephen Lancaster are twin 
brothers. Their father was a respectable farmer 
in the South of England. He has, long since, 
slept with his fathers in the churchyard of the 
village of B , and the moss is already 
defacing his head-stone and obliterating his 
name—they will soon follow, for the suns of 
more than eighty summers have tanned their 
cheeks, and the storms of more than eighty 
winters have passed over their heads, since 
they first drew breath at High Peak Farm. 

At High Peak Farm they live now—the last 
of their race. They have buried side by side, 
in close proximity to a long line of village 
ancestors; father, mother, brothers, and sisters ; 
and they alone are left, sole bearers of the 
time-honoured name of Lancaster. 

It was long after 1 first came into this part 
of the country, that I knew any thing of the 
two serious, even to melancholy, looking old 
men, that I occasionally met with in my walks ; 
but from the first, I was struck with their ap- 
pearance, and by several points of singularity 
about them. For one thing, they were never 
to be seen apart from each other; I never 
encountered one of them but the other was 
sure to be either at his side or close behind. 
I have seen them early in the morning and late 
at night—walking and riding—at work and at 
rest—at market and at church—but never, 
except on one occasion, which I shall presently 
relate, singly and alone. When my sister 


Bessy first noticed this peculiarity, she called 
them the Siamese Twins. 

Then again, their remarkable similarity could 
not but attract attention, though, considering 
they were twins, perhaps there was nothing 
very extraordinary about it. They appeared 
to have been cast in the same mould. The 
form—the stature—the expression of counte- 
nance—the colour of the eye—were all the 
same; anda stranger could hardly have dis- 
tinguished them from each other, but for one 
decided mark of difference—it was in the colour 
of their hair; for while the thin locks of 
Stephen exhibited the usual distinctive badge 
of age, and flowed in long grey curls over his 
shoulders, the temples of Edward were still 
clothed in the native blackness of his youth— 
and yet of the two, a close observer might 
probably have discerned that he was the more 
debilitated and infirm. I had often puzzled 
myself to account for so curious a freak of 
nature before the true cause was revealed to me. 

Another thing that I remarked in them was 
an exceeding retiringness. Just in proportion 
as they stuck to each other, did they appear 
to avoid the society of all around. I remember 
endeavouring to cultivate their acquaintance 
when I became their nearest neighbour ; but 
was repulsed, with courtesy it is true, but still 
with coldness. They seemed to live only for 
each other. 

They were bachelors, too, and the only 
inmates of their old family farm house, besides 
themselves, were an ancient female servant, 
or housekeeper, and a labouring man, who 
officiated as ploughman and groom. 

Curiosity and scandal are not confined to the 
high places of the earth, or circumscribed 
within the boundaries of cities or towns; on 
the contrary, they appear in strongest exercise 
where there are fewest objects to work upon. 
This I have found—sometimes to my amuse- 
ment, and sometimes to my annoyance, since 
taking up my permanent residence in B——: 
neither were the Lancasters suffered to pass 
without their share of village on dits. ‘ Our 
neighbours seem very reserved,” I remarked 
one day to Simon Harpur, my occasional 
gardener.—‘“ Aye, Sir,” he replied, shaking his 
head very oracularly, and (of course) resting 
on his spade—* there are strange stories told 
about them old men, and maybe they have 
good reason to keep away from other folks.” — 
“Why,” I said, ‘they seem very quiet 
respectable sort of people—they don't look as 
though they had ever done any thing to be 
ashamed of.”—* I can’t say,” responded Simon, 
“that I know any thing against them ; but 
people do say that they have been wildish in 
their young days, and don’t like to have old 
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stories raked up about them. But as to that 
matter, if it ever happened, it was long before 
I was born.”—‘ Long enough, it is to be 
hoped,” I remarked, “ to be forgiven and for- 

tten.”—*‘ It is to be hoped so,” said Simon, 
“but blood does not wash out very easy.” — 
“ Blood!” I exclaimed involuntarily.—‘ Yes, 
blood, Sir ;’’ and forthwith Simon began a long 
rambling story, told on the authority of his 
own father, who died “twenty-five years ago, 
come next April, poor man’’—that lasted well 
nigh half an hour, and left me as wise at the 
end as I was at the commencement of it; in 
fact, I had found out before this, that Simon 
was no bad hand at a little gentle romancing ; 
and if he could indulge this propensity, and 
wile away half an hour or so, from his working 
time, why, so much the better ; it was killing two 
birds with one stone. I cannot but confess, 
however, that I regarded the two solitary old 
men with the more interest, when it appeared 
that some mystery was attached to their history. 

Accident, at last, brought me into closer 
contact with them, and led to the disclosure of 
the following tale; the publication of which, 
perhaps it is as well to say, is no breach of 
confidence—or rather, it was in some measure 
solicited, in the hope that it might prove a 
beacon to warn some high-spirited and head- 
strong youth of the dangers to which such a 
disposition tend ; and to shew that one hasty 
step may lead into a maze of errors, and em- 
bitter the whole course of after life. 

Among other reminiscencee of an early 
country life, I have always treasured up the 
pleasures of shooting. It is true, that my 
principal exploits in this way went no further 
than a ramble over the fields, at the back of 
my paternal home, gun in hand, in quest of 
blackbirds and thrushes; and I well remember 
the mingled feeling of consternation and ec- 
stacy with which, on one lucky occasion, I 
bagged an unfortunate hare that happened to 
cross my path. But humble as were my early 
deeds, they have always held a place in the 
pleasures of memory, and induced a resolution 
that, when emancipated from the thraldom of 
a city existence, they should be renewed. 
When, therefore, unexpected events led me to 
B , one of my first cares was to procure a 
fowling-piece, and put it in order for future 
execution. 

It happened that, not long after my new 
acquisition, a hard frost set in, followed by a 
fall of snow. Nothing could be more fortu- 
nate. I forthwith threw my shot belt over my 
arm, pocketed my powder horn, and shouldered 
my gun, and set off on my long desired excur- 
sion. Neither had I forgotten my former 
prowess—I brought home a glorious show of 
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sparrows and linnets; was fortunate enough, 
too, to knock down a field-fare ; and shot at a 
covey of partridges. This was capital. The 
next day, and the next, and the next, I re- 
newed my exterminating warfare, and made 
terrible havoc among the warblers of B . 

It was about a week after thus commencing 
sportsman, that I was surprised by a visit from 
the white-haired Lancaster. He came alone. 
He bowed, as I thought rather stiffly, when I 
offered him a chair; and when I expressed my 
pleasure at his call, he said, a little drily, that 
perhaps I should not be so well pleased when 
I learned the purport of it. ‘* Surely, that 
cannot be,” I said, ‘‘ I trust nothing unpleasant 
has occurred. Your brother, I hope, is well.”— 
No,” replied Lancaster, he is unwell—in- 
deed he is ill; and I have called to ask you to 
do us the favour to avoid firing off your gun 
so near High Peak as you have lately done, as 
much as possible.” I replied that I would 
willingly comply with his request, and apolo- 
gised for having unwittingly disturbed his 
brother with my sport—adding, however, that 
his illness must have been sudden, as but two 
days previously I had met them both in one of 
my rambles after game. ‘ You did so,” was 
his answer, ‘‘and however unintentional on your 
part, his illness was occasioned by that meet- 
ing. I see,” continued he, “that you are 
surprised, but do you not remember shooting 
at a bird of some sort or other, almost directly 
after you passed us ?”—* Indeed I do,” I said, 
‘for, like a cockney sportsman as I am, I 
had put in a double charge of powder, and 
my shoulder aches at the bare remembrance of 
it—but surely’—and the blood forsook my 
face, as the idea flashed across my mind— 
‘surely I could not have been so unfortunate 
as to shoot your brother instead of the bird?” 
**Oh no,” replied the old man, smiling at my 
evident confusion, ‘* you only frightened him.” 
—‘**1 am glad—very glad to hear it, and I can 
assure you, that you have frightened me in 
return; but I should have thought your brother 
too much of the farmer to be alarmed at the 
sound of a gun?” He made no reply for some 
little time, and at length said, ‘‘ It is a short 
story, but a sad one, and if you will have 
patience with hearing an old man’s troubles, I 
will tell it you.”—** Nothing would give me 
more gratification,” I replied. The expression 
was a rather unfortunate one, but he did not 
appear to notice it, for he merely thanked me 
for my readiness, and observed, that as the 
story would be better told in the old family 
house, he would be happy to see me there in 
the evening, if it suited my convenience ; 
adding—‘*‘ We see but little company ; but we 
can occasionally make a friend welcome.” 
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Thus saying, he took his leave, and left me 
to my wonderments; however, I left my gun 
in undisturbed repose for that day. 

True to my appointment, I made my ap- 
pearance at High Peak Farm after an early tea, 
and found the venerable host waiting my arrival. 
He met me at the door, and conducting me 
through a spacious stone floored hall, ushered 
me into a small, and remarkably neat apart- 
ment; well furnished too, to my surprise, with 
a goodly number of well-bound volumes, in a 
large old-fashioned bookcase. A glance, as I 
passed it to a seat by the fireside, to which I 
was invited, shewed me the titles of some of 
the best English classics; and I ventured to 
congratulate my old neighbour on the posses- 
sion of such valuable companions in solitude. 
“Yes,” he answered, “they are valuable, and 
we have been, in a measure, driven by circum- 
stances to make choice of them. For a long 
time, in the early part of our lives, we had no 
disposition to cultivate familiarity with the 
companions of our youth; and in later years, 
we have had so many changes in this neighbour- 
hood, that we seem almost left alone—we have 
thus been thrown upon our own resources; and 
our long winter evenings would have passed 
heavily, but for the amusement we have found 
in our books. And, to tell the truth,” he 
continued, ‘I had no intention of asking you 
up here this evening, when I called on you; 
but I saw so much of the same sort of furniture 
about your parlour, that I concluded you could 
make a better use of your time than in shooting 
hedge sparrows, and frightening old men; and 
so I made up my mind to court your acquain- 
tance. And besides,” he went on, in a tone, 
tremulous by age, but still more by agitation, 
“there is my—or I should say—our story. It 
is many, many years since I last told it; and 
I would once more ease my mind. My poor 
brother never speaks of it; I wish he would, 
for I am sure it is never off his mind.” 

“You excite my sympathy, dear Sir,” I 
replied, ‘‘ as well as my curiosity ; and I shall 
be well pleased to be the means of lightening 
your burden. I sincerely thank you, too, for 
the confidence you repose in me, and, I am 
proud to say, you will not find it misplaced.” 

‘Well then,” said Lancaster, ‘‘ it is neces- 
sary I should go back many years ago; long— 
I should judge—before you were born ; for the 
few events I have to tell—at least the principai 
part of them—took place before the year 1780 
—-sixty years since ! 

‘* We were born in this house ; indeed, our 
family have inhabited it upwards of two hun- 
dred years. My brother and myself were the 
oldest born of my father; there were several 
younger brothers, who, most of them, died in 
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infancy ; and two sisters—but they are all gone— 
more than twenty years have passed since we 
buried the last of them. 

‘“*When we were about fourteen years old, 
our mother died—died in giving birth to twins, 
who were laid with her in the same grave, 
From that time our father’s temper became 
completely altered. Before—he was mild, 
good-tempered, and happy; after—he was 
peevish, morose, and miserable. Poor man! 
I have now cause to believe that his reason 
was unsettled by the stroke. Would to God 
I had thought so then! 

“Time wore away, sadly enough for us 
youngsters, after our mother’s death, till we, 
the eldest, were about seventeen years old, 
During this time, our poor father’s irritable 
temper was acontinual source of unhappiness 
to all his children, but especially to us, whom 
he appeared absolutely to dislike, for no other 
reason, but that we were twins. He told us, 
more than once, that we perpetually reminded 
him of our mother’s death. However, we 
bore up under it, and endeavoured to please 
him as we best could. But at length the crisis 
arrived. 

‘“You may probably have noticed, about 
half a mile hence, a little to the left of your 
own house; a small cottage, uninhabited and 
in ruins.” 

I replied that I had. 

‘* Well,” he continued, “at that time it was 
occupied by my father’s shepherd. He had 
an only daughter. Poor Mary! she was called 
the Rose of the Valley, and well she deserved 
the titl—at least, 1 thought so. I became 
madly in love with her, and she gave me her 
affection in return. We often met in secret, 
for I dared not avow the step I had taken; and 
perhaps the discomfort of home drove me 
oftener to her side than would otherwise have 
been the case. Edward, alone, knew where I 
was to be found when missed from home; and 
he often used to warn me of the probable con- 
sequences of a discovery on the part of our 
father; but I was jealous of his interference, 
and would not listen to his remonstrances. 

‘One morning I was sent by my father to 
D The shepherd’s cottage was only a 
field from the road, and I could not resist the 
opportunity of looking in upon Mary—it was 
the last time I ever saw her !” 

Here the old man was overcome by the course 
of his narrative, and paused till he regained 
some degree of composure. He then pro- 
ceeded—* Well, this is downright folly ; I did 
not think I should ever have been so moved 
again.” 

I suggested that perhaps the recollection of 
the past was too much for him just now; and 
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that, interested as I felt in his history, it might 
be more agreeable to himself, to defer the re- 
mainder to some other opportunity. 

‘No, no,” he replied, hastily, ‘‘’tis over now. 
I will go on—I do not know whether my father 
suspected my habit of visiting the cottage, or 
whether he saw me crossing the field on that 
occasion; but however that might be, I had 
hardly had time to exchange words with the 
poor girl, when he stood before us! We were 
both of us, too much taken by surprise to speak 
at first, and before I could recover presence 
of mind, he had laid hold of my collar, and 
begun to flog me with passionate severity, with 
a stout walking stick that he happened to have 
in his hand. I struggled to get free, and Mary 
clang to his arm to prevent his frantic blows ; 
but he was far too strong for us. He shook 
her off with violence, uttering at the same 
time a curse and a degrading epithet; and con- 
tinued his castigation till I was nearly insen- 
sible. He then threw me to the ground, and 
left us without speaking a word to either. 

‘Poor Mary trembled like an aspen leaf, 
and sobbed violently—as for myself, I rose from 
the ground burning with shame and writhing 
with pain. I should have cared but little for 
the latter; but to have been thus degraded, and 
treated like a truant school-boy, in her presence, 
was more than I knew how to bear. [I left the 
cottage, after a hasty adieu, with my spirit 
high in rebellion against my father; but uncer- 
tain as to what course I should adopt to evince 
it. 

‘In this disposition I reached D and 
delivered my father’s message. Just then the 
sound of a fife and drum met my ears. I 
looked round and saw that it proceeded from a 
recruiting party of soldiers. This decided me 
—yes, I would enlist—I would no longer en- 
dure the caprice of an unreasonable parent— 
I would let him know that I would not tamely 
bear such usage as I had that morning met 
with—those were my reflections then; but 
bitterly have I repented them since. My father, 
doubtless, was wrong; his whole course of 
discipline was unnecessarily arbitrary; but he 
was my father, and I ought to have submitted. 
His loss had soured his disposition, if not un- 
settled his mind; and I ought to have pitied— 
besides, I was wrong to form such a connexion 
without his knowledge, and at my age; and he 
was right to exercise his control over me. But 
these thoughts had no place in my mind then. 


I was determined to enlist, if it were only to |’ 


distress him. 

‘* Having come to this resolution, I arranged 
my further proceedings. I did not like to carry 
it into effect at D » because I might possi- 
bly be recognised ; but I knew that there were 


always regiments stationed at Chatham, and I 
determined to proceed thither on the morrow; 
rightly supposing that my absence from home 
would not excite much surprise for the remain- 
der of the day; and before enquiries could be 
set on foot for me at D , | should be many 
miles on the road. I therefore loitered about 
till evening, and then, having a few shillings 
in my pocket, I took a night’s lodging at a 
small public-house in the outskirts of the town. 
From this place I wrote a note to my brother 
Edward, informing him of my intentions, and 
requesting him to observe secrecy concerning 
them. I also promised to write to him again, 
as soon as I got to Chatham, and arranged a 
plan for future correspondence, so that my 
letters should not fall into our father’s hands. 

“‘T need not trouble you with the particulars 
of my journey. It is enough to say, that I 
got to Chatham; and in less than three days 
from the time of my leaving home, I was a} 
private in the th regiment of foot. I had 
taken the precaution of concealing my age, 
and my real name; and as I was tall and 
active, and it was, moreover, in time of war, 
very few questions were put to me. I enlisted 
in the name of Stephen Larkin. 

‘** According to my promise, I wrote to Ed- 
ward, and enclosed in his letter, a note to 
Mary. I soon heard from him in return. He 
told me that our father was terribly exasperated 
with my absence, though he had taken no 
means of ascertaining what had become of me 
—that the shepherd was discharged, forhaving, 
as my father asserted, connived at my connex- 
ion with his daughter—and that poor Mary 
was ill—very ill—in consequence of what had 
occurred. He blamed me for my rashness, 
and hoped I would return home, if means 
could be taken to procure my discharge. 

‘“* Our regiment, when I entered it, had just 
returned from America to recruit—the American 
war was then at the hottest— and it was not 
expected to leave England again for some time: 
we therefore remained at Chatham for some 
months. While there, I frequently heard from 
Edward, but his letters were far from cheering— 
our father had forbidden my name to be men- 
tioned—the shepherd was reduced to absolute 
indigence through the loss of his situation, and 
my sweet Mary was sinking, as he feared, into 
a lingering decline. Each account I received 
of her was more gloomy than the preceding, 
and I began heartily to repent of my rashness. 

“* At last, a letter came, that threw me into 
a state of desperation. Mary was dying, and 
wished to see me once more, and for the last 
time. It happened that the very day before I 


received this intelligence, our regiment had 
received orders to march to the North of 
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England; and we were in all the bustle incident 
to such a movement. However, I went im- 
mediately to the commanding officer and applied 
for a furlough. As might have been expected, 
it was refused. It did not matter; 1 was de- 
termined to see the poor girl once more. That 
night I deserted. 

“T walked hard all night, but when day 
broke, I was still thirty miles from B——. I 
knew that I should be pursued, and if seen 
upon the road, should inevitably be taken ; so 
I hid myself in a wood by the road side, in- 
tending to remain there all day, and to continue 
my flight when it was again dark. Oh! how 
long that day seemed to me! J shall never 
forget it, though I have suffered enough since, 
too, to drive all thoughts of it from my head. 
But it was a truly miserable day; I thought 
it would never close; a hundred times in the 
course of it I started up, determined, at all 
hazards, to pursue my journey; and then shrunk 
back again, from the certain danger of being 
discovered. Evening at length drew on, and 
I gladly availed myself of its first shades of 
obscurity, to leave my hiding place. Stiff and 
foot-sore as I was, I hastened on; I believe I 
ran many miles without once stopping to take 
breath ; and before morning I was almost within 
sight of B——.” 


{To be continued.) 


HANDFULS OF TRASH. 


“Fools are my theme, let satire be my song.”—Byron. 


HANDFUL THE FIRST. 


It is customary with historians, in chronicling 
the past, to distinguish various periods of time 
by terms significative of the existing state of 
things, and by one brief adjective to pourtray 
the moral and intellectual condition of the 
people during the epoch referred to—thus, we 
hear of the golden age, the barbarous ages, and 
the dark ages, and no doubt when the world 
is a century or two older, the age in which we 
live will be known by some equally expressive 
name. What estimate future Humes and 
Smolletts may form of the present generation 
we are at a loss to determine; possibly, if 
science and learning advance with as rapid 
strides as they have done during the last hun- 
dred years, our descendants, in their retrospec- 
tive glances, may lament over the ignorance in 
which their forefathers were shrouded, and 
thank Providence that they were not born in 
the nineteenth century! If our chroniclers, 
however, take a “comprehensive view of 
things,” and deduce the character of our times 
from their prominent features, we shall doubt- 


less be said to have lived in the railway age— 
that age in which science began generally to be 
made subservient to utility, and when mankind 
became acquainted with a power, of the capa- 
bilities of which they were pitifully ignorant, 
In those days, perhaps, people will be surprised 
when they learn that there once lived men who 
could neither read nor write—that there was a 
time when the properties of electricity were 
comparatively unknown—when the streets were 
actually lighted by a vapour called gas—when 
Englishmen were astonished at a tunnel under 
the Thames, or a bridge over the Menai Straits, 
and never once dreamt of taking a trip to the 
moon! But, however justly the historian 
might term ours the age of railroads,were we, 
like Bishop Burnet, to become the chroniclers 
of our own times, we should be inclined to 
denominate this the age of rhyme. Pope tells 
us that he ‘“lisp’d in numbers, for the 
numbers came,” but in the present day men, 
aye, and women too, despising the vulgar 
prejudice of poesy being a gift and not an 
acquirement, lisp in numbers whether they come 
or not; and so imploringly have the Muses 
been called upon to descend, that the goddesses 
appear to have been unable longer to refuse; 
and in taking up their abode amongst the sons 
of men, they have lost their identity by par- 
tition and their spirituality by prostitution. 
From the “‘ whining school-boy” to the “ slip- 
per’d pantaloon”—all now dabble in verse,— 
the newspaper press teems with poetical effusions 
in praise of cheap clothing—tobacco papers 
are redolent of rhyme—songs are sung 
in every street—illustrated sonnets figure on 
handkerchiefs, and our lock-ups and gaols 
bear witness that even felons 


locked from ink and paper, scrawl, 
With desperate charcoal, round their darkened wall.” 


When Pope, in the Prologue to his Satires, 
denounced the crowd of scribblers who invaded 
his privacy at Twickenham, his enumeration 
embraced but the parson, the maudlin poetess, 
the peer, and the embryo lawyer; but had he 
lived in the present day, we know not what 
class would have escaped condemnation. The 
world is inundated with countless effusions) 
which only survive in the memories of their] 
authors—“ occasional verses” appear without 
occasion—and hapless ‘‘ poems” are hourly ex- 
piring in their birth. Rhyming too, has now 
become a profession as well as a pastime—a 
commercial school of poetry has sprung up, and 
the aid of the Muses nine has been invoked in 
apostrophizing “‘ jet blacking,” or singing the 
praises of ‘‘ magic razor strops.” Truly, this 
is the age of rhyme. 

We have been led into this train of thought 
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from a recent inspection of the accumulation 
of “trash,” both printed and written, which 
we have been daily receiving during the last 
nine months. It is truly lamentable to witness 
the labour and patient industry thus worse than 
misapplied—the amount of thought and time 

thus wasted and misspent—all of which, if di- 

rected to a proper end, might have led to im- 

portant results. Whilst we are solicitous to 

encourage latent merit, and to fan the spark of 

nius where it shines with an unborrowed 
aise. we feel imperatively called upon to 
discountenance the rhyming mania in those 
who are naturally incapable of approaching 
mediocrity in the divine art, and whose want 
of education unfits them to express their 
thoughts even in “dull prose.” It is with this 
view, and in the hope that we may be the 
means of directing some rhymsters to the cul- 
tivation of their powers in pursuits more 
profitable to themselves, that we now proceed 
to place before our readers a few Handfuls of 
their Trash. 

Poems and Songs of Susanna Hawkins. Vol. 
V. Dumfries: Printed for the Authoress. 
1841.” 

Such is the title of a pamphlet before us, 
consisting of sixty pages, and containing up- 
wards of forty separate pieces; Miss Hawkins 
is therefore a somewhat volumnious writer, and 
having appeared so frequently before the public, 
may be understood to solicit public criticism. 
There are two slight emendations in the title 
page of her work, which we, in the first place, 
humbly suggest to the fair authoress :—if, instead 
of Gray’s well known verse, “* Full many agem 
of purest ray serene,” she had adopted for her 
motto, a line from Swift,—‘‘’Tis not poetry, 
but prose run mad”—she would have supplied 
a just commentary on her works ; and their 
ultimate destination would have been more 
truthfully predicted had they been announced 
as “ printed for the trunk makers.” The fifth 
volume opens with a poetical dedication to the 
Dowager Marchioness of Queensberry, in 
which, after the usual compliments, Miss 
Hawkins thus condoles with her Grace on a 
recent family bereavement :— 


* But these noble ladies. the Douglases brave, 
I was sorry to hear when deceased — 


e of the i 

Like many eminent poets, Miss Hawkins is 
not exempt from the charge of egotism, for she 
ingeniously manages, whatever be her theme, 
to associate herself with it, and in more than 
one of her metrical compositions, she figures 
as the heroine. For example, the poem on 
“Household Friendship” commences with the 
following :— 


“ When I went to Northumberland, 
Unto Newcastle fair, 

I was a stranger in that place— 
I had few acquaintance there. 

I thought before I came from home 
That few would there me know, 
But very soon good friends | found, 

Who did great friendship show.” 


The Lines on a Newcastle Warehouse’—a 
highly po-tical subject, open thus :— 

“TI went to Newcastle that stands by the Tyne, 

I saw there a warehouse —‘twas both rich aud fine ; 


Not one of the city of London most fair, 
Not one of all England can with it compare.” 


and the poem contains the following gratifying 
evidence of the spread of intelligence in the 
North :— 
“ They have a fine library in that warehouse large, 
While seven brave young men of it have a charge ; 
Those who wish to join hn who learning do love, 
By books and good talents they may well improve.” 


Miss Hawkins also favours us with an account 
of her journey from Scotland into England, 
where it would appear she was received so 
enthusiastically that her Muse could not with- 
hold a tribute to English hospitality, and thus 
overflows in heartfelt gratitude :— 

“In all these said places I likewise did find, 

The English people still were very kind ;” | 

“ By some of my parish and parishes near, 

I was kindly treated by my neighbours dear ; 

Had kind invitations from them every day ; 

The time passed on like the bright morning ray.” 


“Tn all these said places I likewise did see, 
The English people were jovial and free.” 


The journey appropriately concludes with an 
outburst of patriotism, the fervour and beauty 
of which will be duly appreciated :-— 

“ May brave Scottish thistle and English red rose, 

Entwine with each other and beauty disclose ; 

Their fragrance delightful hath a pleasant smell, 

The emblems of Britain none can them excel. 

The harp of old Ireland tunes a pleasant lay, 

Adorned with the rose and the thistle most gay. 

If any bold enemy threaten us harm, 

The harp will the rose and the thistle alarm ; 

If any invader should come to our land, 

The briar of the rose shall bring blood from his hand; 

If any usurper Victoria oppose, 

The thistle will soon put an end to her foes.” 


There is something strikingly original in the 
poetry of Miss Hawkins—she writes to the 
meanest capacity, and never forgets herself— 
she indulges in no fanciful similes—no lofty 
soarings—no wire-drawn sentimentality—her 
meaning is rather trammeled with verbiage than 
with mystery, and is yet at all times couched 
in plain and homely terms that preclude mis- 
interpretation. With such native powers, it is 


somewhat astonishing that Miss Hawkins should 
have condescended to avail herself of the 
thoughts of others, and yet no impartial reader 
of her “‘ Love Sentiments” can deny that they 
are after Burns, longissimo intervallo:— — 
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My love is like a pretty flower, 
ost beautiful to see ; 
Her voiee sweet as the nightingale 
That sings upon the tree. 


My love is like a lily fair, 
That mildly blows in June ; 
Or like the bonny blooming rose, 
That blushes sweet at noon. 


My love is like the hawthorn mild, 
Tn bloom that sweetly smells— 

Of all the blossoms in the wood, 
The hawthorn far excels. 


Each bird sings sweetly with his mate, 
Down by the river side, 
Upon the pretty blooming trees, 
That flourish in their pride.” 
And it would appear that the similarity had not 
escaped the notice of other critics, for Miss 
Hawkins thus indignantly rebuts the charge of 
plagiarism, and scorns the judgment of the 
vulgar :-— 


Some say I canna rhyme indeed, 
By Burn’s works I do come speed— 
For them I dinna care indeed 

What they do say.” 


These euphonious lines occur in a lyric entitled 
‘Conversation betwixt Twa Dogs,” which 
illustrates the difficulty of concealing stolen 
goods, and exhibits a singular aptitude for 
contorting language and disfiguring metaphors. 

Although Miss Hawkins seldom rises to sub- 
limity or indulges in the pathetic, she seems to 
possess a love for the awful, and an ability to 
pourtray it, in a very remarkable degree. Her 
poem ‘ona young Man murdered at Black- 
burn” is a soul-harrowing narrative, truly 
painful to peruse. Witness the following gra- 
phic picture of the scene disclosed to the crowd 
who repaired to Wilder Moor after the deed 
was perpetrated :— 

“Unto the murdered man they came with speed, 

Though mortal wounded yet he was not dead ; 

The blood was running from the deadly wound, 

Part of the brains and skull lay on the ground. 

The cruel villian had shot out one eye— 

All roll'd in blood upon his cheek did lie.” 
And the writhings of the conscience-stricken 
murderer almost “ freeze our young blood.” 

“ Within his mind he sees the man lie dead, 

Part of the skull and brains around his head, 


The bloody mortal wound and death-fixed eye, 
Likewise the mournful groans and deadly sigh.” 


In her account of the “Great Storm of the 
7th January 1839” there is a vivid description 
of the “war of elements and the wreck” of 
ships, which no one can read unmoved, although 
it appears to us questionable whether the dire 
calamity was solely referable to the pressure of 
the air. 

“ By the air’s heavy pressure the houses did shake, 
And some thousand trees fell, and the forests did quake ; 
And the wild raging waves did beneath the storm roar, 


And they rose like great mountains, and roll’d on the 
shore ; 


By the high swelling tide many houses fell down, 
And all swept into wreck lay low on the ground ; 
And the ships in the ocean were dreadfully tost ; 
Of the sons of the sea many hundreds were lost ; 
And many a strong ship sunk among the rude waves, 
Which caused thousands to sleep in deep watery graves.” 
We might extend our extracts to a much 
greater length, and adduce abundant evidence, 
—did we not conceive it superfluous,—to prove 
that Miss Hawkins’s chief forte lies in the 
ridiculous—in her power to raise a smile under 
the guise of drawing a tear—and in this light, 
perhaps, her poems may justly be considered 
a valuable addition to the comic literature of 
our country. But we fear that this, our first 
budget, lacks that variety which its successors 
will exhibit, and by way of compensation, we 
trust our readers will forgive the following 
tribute to a relative, which we lately received 
from the North of England, and which, with 
others from the same quarter, we purposed 
including in our second Handful of Trash. 
WITH THEE, DEAR UNCLE, 


With thee, dear uncle, still with thee— 
My watch and me thou didst divide ; 
And I to it no more can flee, 
And find it dangling by my side. 

I hear no tick !—no more we meet— 
No more its welcome face I see !— 
Oh, life hath not an hour that’s sweet 
Since I did pledge my watch with 


With thee, my uncle,—as I roam 
The streets, my loss I still deplore ; 
I know not when to seek my home 
As once I did in days of yore !— 
And wheresoe’er I turn my feet— 
Whatever watches I may see, 
None like my own I ever greet— 
Dear uncle,—won't you !—give it me. 


ee. 


THE FEEJEE ISLANDS, 


SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 


The subjoined account of the introduction 
of Christianity into the Feejee Islands is 
abridged from a narrative furnished by the 
Rev. D. Cargill, A.M., one of the earliest 
Wesleyan Missionaries stationed in the group :— 

The Feejee Islands are situated between the 
degrees of 17 and 20 south latitude, and about 
the meridian of 178° 30’ east longitude. The 
number of inhabited islands in the cluster is 
nearly two hundred. The circumference of 
the largest island is about three hundred miles; 
that of the one next to it in size is nearly two 
hundred. Some of the inferior islands are 
from sixty to a hundred miles in extent; whilst 
the boundaries of the smallest of those which 
are inhabited, vary from four to thirty. Be- 
sides these, there are many uninhabited islands 
in the group. Some of these are rocky and 
barren, and are incapable of affording suste- 
nance to man; others of them are beautiful 


and fertile, and have either been depopulated 
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by the ravages of war or disease, or their 

former inhabitants, apprehensive of being 

enslaved or slain by the invasions of more 

powerful tribes, have migrated to islands more 

thickly peopled, and more capable of repelling 
gressors. 

The whole of the group is supposed to con- 
tain a population of about two hundred thou- 
sand persons; but*it is impossible to ascertain 
the exact number, because the interior of some 
of the largest islands has not been explored 
by Europeans. The inhabitants, however, of 
most of the places which have been visited, 
are numerous; and the natives mention the 
names of many islands, districts, and settlements, 
to which the Missionaries have net yet been 
able to extend their labours, and which they 
describe as populous and influential. 

These people, in their untutored, heathen 
state, are the victims of a superstition awfully 
degrading and brutalizing. Although they 
recognise one Supreme Being, yet they worship 
him under the form of a huge serpent; and, 
notwithstanding their conviction, that he is the 
Father of gods and men, yet they imagine he 
is utterly regardless of the beings whom he has 
created. 

They believe in the existence of many in- 
ferior deities, whose favour they strive to 
propitiate. Their creed teaches them, that 
certain birds and fishes are the residences of 
these lying vanities, or the vehicles by which 
they are conveyed from one place to another. 
The spirits of departed Chieftains, who have 
been brave and successful in war, are often 
raised by these deluded people to the rank and 
importance of gods; so that their deities fre- 
quently receive fresh accessions to their number. 

Their Chiefs and people approach the gods 
through the medium of an hereditary priest- 
hood, and seldom engage in an act of religious 
worship without a sacrifice. 

Their religion breathes into the minds of its 
votaries a spirit of fierce, diabolical cruelty. 
When uninfluenced by its dictates, they are 
capable of cherishing kind and generous feel- 
ings ; but when the demon of their religion is 
poisoning their sentiments, and inflaming their 
passions, they are instigated to perpetrate 
crimes which disgrace human nature, and indi- 
cate an affinity to fiends rather than men. 
They are taught to believe that murder is no 
crime, and that war and cannibalism are pleasing 
to their gods. Human life is often treated 
with contempt, and sacrificed not only without 
remorse, but even with a sense of pleasure, 
and a hope of divine approbation. The aged 


or diseased, the infirm or the maimed, are. 


sometimes abandoned by their relatives and 
friends to pain and death, or are buried alive. 
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Some of the victims are thrown into a river to 
be devoured by sharks. 

After the death of a Chief of high rank, 
several of his principal wives are strangled. 
The life of female slaves or secondary wives is 
esteemed of little value, and is at the disposal 
of their despotic lords. They are sometimes 
put to death for a trivial, or even imaginary, 
crime, and are bartered for a small chest or old 
musket. In some places the ponderous club 
of an ambitious son cleaves the skull of an 
aged father. The parricide’s apology for his 
crime is, the infirmity of the parent! His 
reason for striking the blow without previous 
warning is, the affection of the son! 

When Tanoa, the most influential Chief in 
Feejee, was a young man, he, on one occasion, 
became incensed against his cousin Mothelutu, 
who had been guilty of an offence more 
imaginary than real, and threatened to punish 
the delinquent with death. Mothelutu, know- 
ing the implacability of Tanoa’s resentment, 
sought safety in flight. The enraged Chief 
assembled a few of his followers, and pursued 
the fugitive. He at length overtook him in a 
distant island. Mothelutu endeavoured to 
prolong his life for a time, and sheltered 
himself amidst the branches of a tree. Tanoa 
caused his adherents to surround the tree, that 
his escape might be impossible. The cousin, 
seeing death inevitable, descended ; and sitting 
down upon the ground, endeavoured, by his 
tears and entreaties, to obtain pardon from 
his relative. But Tanoa was determined that 
the life of Mothelutu should atone for his error. 
He took in his hand a portion of a bamboo 
cane, formerly used as a substitute for a knife, 
and having impressed on the face of his weep- 
ing, trembling cousin a farewell kiss, deliber- 
ately cut off his arm by the elbow, and, 
stooping down, drank the blood from the flow. 
ing veins. He threw the amputated limb, 
still quivering with life, into a fire prepared 
for the occasion, and, having roasted it, devoured 
its flesh in the presence of its owner. He then 
mangled the body of his cousin by cutting it 
limb from limb, until his victim expired in 
awful agony. 

Lakemba is the island where the Mission 
was commenced in October, 1835; and as the 
inhabitants of that and the neighbouring islands 
have had the Missionaries residing among them 
for a longer period than those in any other part 
of Feejee, the beneficial results of religious in- 
struction are more evident and extensive there 
than in any other place in the group. The 
Mission premises at Lakemba consist of a 
chapel, erected by the co-operation of the Fee- 
jeeans and Tonguese, and surrounded by a 
neat cane fence. This edifice is as strong as 
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any of those which the natives, in their present 
circumstances, are capable of erecting. It ac- 
commodates about five hundred persons. The 
workmanship is neatly executed. The tops of 
the posts, and many other parts of the timber, 
are covered with black, red, and straw-coloured 
cord, formed from the fibres of the outer husk 
of the cocoa-nut. The patterns into which the 
cord is wrapped round the beams and posts, 
represent triangles, squares, diamonds, and 
vandykes. 

The principal Mission-house is about fifty- 
eight feet long, and twenty feet broad. Ano- 
ther building contains the printing-office.— 
| This is the first place in Feejee in which that 
mighty and beneficial engine, the press, com- 
| menced its operations, The first work accom- 
plished by its agency was the printing of the 
| first part of the Conference Catechism. 

On a rising ground above the chapel, is part 
j of the roof of a splendid new heathen temple 
in ruins. This beautiful house was erected in 
1838. The Lakembaans seemed to exhaust 
| their ingenuity in strengthening and decorating 
jit. At its dedication, many large turtles and 
immense quantities of food were presented to 
the deity. The scene was imposing; but the 


| presence of a Missionary divested the officiating 
| Priest of his courage, and caused him to curtail 


his pretented revelations. A few weeks after 
its consecration, a man professed to be inspired 
by the deity for whom the house was erected, 
and assured the people that the god of that 
temple was afraid of the God of the Missiona- 
ries, and had fled from the island. In February, 
1839, Lakemba was visited by a dreadful 
storm. Trees and houses fell before the fury 
of the blast, and the strongest edifices on the 
island shook on their pillars. The votaries of 
Heathenism trembled for the safety of their 
temple. The king’s brother presented an of- 
fering of whales’ teeth, and requested the priest 
to consult. the gods. The response was desul- 
tory and unsatisfactory. The king ‘on that 
occasion refused to co-operate with his brother; 
| and stated, that he believed the gods of Feejee 
to be fools or liars, and that he did not intend 
to waste his property in presenting sacrifices to 
them. The wind roared more loudly, and 
raged with more destructive vehemence. One 
of the two principal posts of the temple was 
broken. The rain fell in torrents, and swept 
away the stones and earth which had been piled 
up, that this temple might be the loftiest fabric 
of that or any other kind in Feejee. In the 
interim, the wind entering where the falling 
foundation had left the fence dangling in the 
air, tore the thatch in several places, and 
seemed to make sport of the truly elegant 
workmanship. The building being thus well- 


nigh demolished, was now abandoned by the 
Chiefs and Priests. 

Besides the premises which are occupied by 
the Mission families, native teachers have 
been stationed in four different settlements on 
the island of Lakemba. At each of these 
places schools have been established, and so. 
cieties formed. At Wathiwathi the prospects 
are very cheering. The first Christian who 
resided at that settlement had been converted 
in one of the Haabaiislands. During a period 
of nearly two years he stood alone, exposed 
to the ridicule of his relatives, and the resent. 
ment of the Chiefs. Once he was stripped of 
all his property, as a punishment for continuing 
to worship God. <A few days after that event, 
he said to one of the Missionaries, ‘‘ Their 
efforts to turn me are vain; for when I converse 
with my mind, I know that God is truth, and 
I will worship him.” Through his instru- 
mentality, and that of the local preacher, 
who was stationed in that village, all his friends 
abandoned Heathenism, and a visible change 
has been effected in the entire population of 
the place. 

At Waitambu, where persecution had occa- 
sioned the apostasy of many of the professing 
Christians, and the banishment of those who 
continued faithful, the work is in an encou- 
raging state of prosperity. By the king's 
permission, the exiled converts, after having 
endured many privations during eight months 
with resignation and humility, returned to their 
homes, and were allowed to worship God 
without molestation. 

At Ono, the remotest island in the windward 
group, the cause of truth and righteousness is 
espoused by a majority of the inhabitants, 
Those valuable auxiliaries, the native teachers, 
were the first messengers of peace and salvation 
to Ono, as well as to many other parts of 
Feejee. The converts have erected several 
chapels, which are commodious and tolerably 
neat. ‘The pulpits are made of one tree each, 
and do credit to the ingenuity of the native 
workmen. The people are regular in their 
attendance on the means of grace. Many of 
them have made considerable progress in read- 
ing. Religion has made them more industrious 
than they were whilst Heathens, and has 
directed their industry to useful pursuits ; they 
have better clothes, good houses, and abun- 
dance of food. Many of them are specimens 
of genuine religion in experience and practice, 

The literary department of the work has not 
been neglected. A vocabulary of the Lakembs 
dialect has been compiled; a grammar has been 
formed ; the four Gospels, and other portions 
of Scripture, have been translated; the 
Gospel of Mark, and several other elementary 
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books, have been printed, and are circulated 
amongst the natives. A spirit of inquiry has 
been excited; and there is a cheering prospect 
that, at no very remote period, Feejee will be 
illumined with the light of truth. 

“ What hath God wrought,” even in Feejee! 
The prevention or lessening of war and canni- 
balism, the removal or mitigation of the moral 
wretchedness of the people, the renunciation 
of Heathenism by nearly a thousand of the 
natives, and the conversion from sin to holiness 
of many of those who profess to worship God, 
are gratifying proofs of the blessings which 
Christianity has conferred on the Feejeeans ; 
and loud calls to Christians to offer a sacrifice 
of gratitude and praise to the Head of the 
church, as well as urgent reasons to induce 
them to continue their exertions in behalf of 
these degraded, but really interesting, members 
of the human family. 


The Vow of the Gileadite. A Lyric Narrative. 
By William Brown Galloway, M.A., Curate 
at Barnard Castle. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co., Cornhill. 1842. 


To enable the inhabitants of these cold 
northern regions fully to appreciate the force 
and beauty of oriental literature, it is necessary 
to transport men, in imagination at least, to 
the sun-lit groves, the cloudless skies, the 
burning sands, and the gorgeous palaces of the 
East, and to familiarize their minds with the 
habits of thought and action peculiar to the 
Asiatics. Attention to this important desidera- 
tum is especially incumbent on the public 
expounders of the Scriptures, and will always 
contribute greatly to the interest of their dis- 
courses ; but the poet can take a wider range, 
and by the introduction of appropriate machi- 
nery and the magic touch of poesy, he com- 
mands the changing scene to pass before us— 
its living actors make us the confidants of 
their hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows, 
and, as in the poem before us, we burn with 
the devoted patriotism of Jeptha, exult with 
the triumphant Israelites, and join with the 
maidens of Judah in their yearly wailings for 
the hapless virgin daughter of the Saviour of 
his people. 

Mr. Galloway has judiciously avoided the 
much controverted point of the real fate of the 
daughter of Jeptha, and has drawn a veil over 
the unnatural sacrifice to which, in the opinion 
of some writers, her father had rashly doomed 
her—a view which we regret has had the cur- 
rent sanction of a celebrated painter, but which, 


in our judgment, the Jewish laws could not 
tolerate, although it is possible that the purer 
morality of the Israelites might have been 
so far corrupted, by their intermixture with 
neighbouring nations, as to permit human 
sacrifices. The action of the poem commences 
with the embassy to Jeptha, and it is divided 
into four parts, embracing his consecration to 
the office of judge or leader, the march to 
Gilead, the battle, and the return. 


We have not space for any portion of the 
narrative, but leave our readers to judge of 
the whole from the following 


APOSTROPHE TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Star, that o’er the sunset darkling, 
First of all the train of heaven, 
In the light of love and spark!ing ! 
Diamond on the brow of Even 
Soft thy ray, and mildly cheering, 
As on Clyde's reflecting stream, 
Deep ‘mid shadowed trees appearing, 
Tremulously plays thy beam. 
Thee I hail, sweet star of beauty, 
Thee, like England's dove-eyed queen, 
Young, and fair, and high in duty,— 
Majesty with loveliest mien ! 
Thus, while England's day declining 
Fainter grows with lessening ray, 
She, in peerless beauty shining, 
Leads the court's fair galaxy ; 
Softly sweet, and mildly shedding 
of — 
ty and love di ing, 
Peace, and the fair. 


But who can tell how soon o’erclouded,— 
What storms may break night's soft repose,— 
What terrors, by the darkness shrouded, 
May burst ere gentle evening close ! 
Yet say not England’s sun is setting, 
And say not she the evening star ; 
Say rather night's brief shades are flitting, 
And she bright morning's harbinger. 
And happy be her reign below ! 
And glory to her crown be given ! 
No setting may her splendour know, 
“ But melt into the light of heaven !” 
Yet do I love mild evening's ray, 
And thee, sweet star of loveiiest light, 
And thee, fair Clyde, all tremulously 
Reflecting many-hued delight, 
And thee, cool Zephyr, and the sound 
Of evening carois soft and bland, 
And the rich landscape, and around, 
The wild hills of my native Jand. 


The general character of the poem greatly 
resembles Sir Walter Scott;s delightful lyrics, 
and, although prepossessed in favour of the 
volume by its really modest preface, from which 
we learn that the profits of its sale are to be 
distributed among the poor of the writer’s 
parish ; we feel assured that few who take up 
the poem will feel inclined to put it down until 
they arrive at its finale, and we heartily wish 
that it may contribute as richly to Mr. Gallo- 
way’s honourable fame and to his benevolent 
objects, as its pages are calculated to interest 
and instruct. 
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@riginal Poetry. 
4 — 
LINES WRITTEN ON A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 


BY MRS. CAULTON. 


Oh ! dream not here one worldly thought,— 
Speak not a heedless word, 
But let thy soul in this calm night 
Wing onwards, in its heaven-ward flight, 
E’en as a bird. 
Tell not a tale of earthborn woe,— 
Breathe not an anxious sigh ; 
And if thy heart has 
- Come forth into this glorious scene,— 
Gaze at this sky. 
There is the soft pale canopy 
Of night—a risen moon, 
White sailing clouds, a single star— 
‘Tis all the picture, but afar 
*T will call thee soon. 


For should a darker cloud o’ershade 
The gliding planet's place, 
A line, first pale, then brighter, tells 
That breaking are the gloomy spells 
That hide her face. 
Oh ! look upon it, with an eye 
Of Faith’s sublimest ken ; 
See in that light which hangs above, 
An image of the enduring love 
Of God to men. 


Then pray, that when He sends a cloud 
pon thy path awhile, 
Through the dark shade thy soul may see 
The bright ray of Eternity 
Shine, as His smile. 


A CHILD'S FAITH. 
BY E. 8. CRAVEN GREEN. 


“ Mother, this is not our home ; our home is in Heaven !" 
Such were thy words, my fair and gentle boy ; 
And, as my listening ear the accents heard, 
Within my heart there gush*d a sudden joy, 

As if an angel’s wing, indeed, had stirr’d 

Its troubled waters; grief and worldly care 
Had darken’d the bright fountain of my trust, 
And my worn spirit, chafed with ills that are, 
Look’d not beyond this dwelling of the dust.— 
When, like a sun-ray, came my child’s sweet words, 
And the cloud past away—before me shone, 
Asin a mirror, all the blessings pour’d 

Around my path for years, ere I had known 

A blight upon the harvest. Once again 

(Like incense through the sanctuary) there stole 
Within my chasten’d heart the breath of prayer, 
And the blest promise shone upon my soul! 


Oh, happy infant! with such little ones 
Dwelleth the Lamb’! A dream of angels’ songs, 
And a bright dwelling in the fair blue skies 

And silvery clouds above thee—happy throngs 
Of white wing’d seraphims,—such is the home 
Thy spirit yearns for now. Oh, may’st thou feel 
The same bright aspirations, hopes as warm, 
And trusting faith as fond, when Time shall steal 
The sunny lustre from thy radiant curls, 
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And grief shall dim thine alabaster brow ! 
Oh, that a mother’s love could keep thee pure 
And stainless as thine innocence is now ; 
But such is not man’s doom—thine heri 
On earth is toil and sorrow. Oh, mine own! 

‘o tread the thorn-pat ilgrimage, 
Keep but the trusting faith so pA. parr 
And thou shalt find, indeed, thy home in Heaven! 


A friend was complaining to Colman that he 
should be obliged to change his tailor, as he 
found that a suit of clothes would not last him 
above one half the time that it ought to do; 
and inquired if he could recommend him any 
place where he could meet with apparel more 
durable. ‘* Yes,” said Colman, “I could re- 
commend you to Chancery, and there you may 
have a suit that will last you for life.” 


Conscience.—The voice of conscience is so 
delicate, that it is easy to stifle it; but it is 
also so clear, that it is impossible to mistake 
it.— Madame de Stael. + 


Pore.—The father of George the Third, 
when Prince of Wales, once addressed Mr, 
Pope—* Mr, Pope, you don’t love princes.” 
“Sir, I beg your pardon.” ‘* Well, you don’t 
love kings then.” ‘Sir, I own I love the 


lion best before his claws are grown.” 


Reapinc.—History makes men wise, poetry 
witty, mathematics subtle, philosophy deep, 
morals grave, logic and rhetoric able to con- 
tend: nay, there is no impediment in the wit 
but may be wrought out by fit study, where 
every defect of the mind has its proper remedy. 
Those that have the excellent faculty of using 
all they know, can never know too much.— 
Lady Gethin. 


Lord Chesterfield on being told that Mrs. 
W. » @ termagant and scold, was married 
to a gamester, remarked, “that cards and 
brimstone made the best matches.” 


Vatus or History.—Not to know what 
has been transacted in former times, is to con- 
tinue always a child. If no use is made of 
the labours of past ages, the world must 
pane always in the infancy of knowledge.— 

icero. 
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